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inhie (From the Star the West.) 
Consequences of Fear on real Character. 
BY REV. L. C. TODD. 


I wish to suggest a few thoughts in relation to 
the utility of Fear of Punishment. Some seem to 
suppese, there is no utility init. Their argument 
is, that he who is restrained through fear is no 
hetter than he would be if not restrained at all. 
Persons so corrupt as really to desire to commit 
crime, but refrain from it through the fear of 
consequences, are really as corrupt and depraved, 
it is argued, as those who disregard all conse; 
quences, and acting from the same corrupt im- 
pulses, act out their desires in the bold commis- 
sion of wrong. This is perfectly true, but the 
argument does not reach as far as it is thought by 
some at first sight. 

Let us illustrate: A villian desires to murder a 
family, and obtain their money; but he does not 
do it, simply because he cannot contrive a plan 
which he thinks will secure him against the pen- 
alties of the law. Now admit that he is just as 
corrupt at the time as a murderer; still, the vic- 
tims of his depravity are protected by that fear 
which alone restrains the assassin. In such a 
case then, the fear of punishment accomplishes 
one great and good object. If he does not re- 
_ move the depravity, it counteracts and controls it 
for good. ails 

A man of preponderating Acquisiliveness and 
Destructiveness, with very little moral sense, meets 
a wealthy gentleman ‘in some vast wilderness,” 
some lonely, dark glen—he wants to take the gen- 
tleman’s money. If he fears human judgment 
will reach him, if he murders the man, he would 
not do it. But if he feels certain that no human 
ingenuitycan penetrate the dark scene, and that 
God will never interpose for his punishment; then 
he would infallibly commit the crime. ‘Ten thou- 
sand men thus constituted, and with such impres- 
sions, and each placed in such circumstances, 
would each commit the crime. Not one of them 
would come off clear. ‘The reason is, in every 
case, there would be an efficient cause to produce 
the effect, without any counteracting cause to 
prevent it. But let such an individual fear that 
human law will overtake him—or if he feels ‘cer- 
tain to escape human justice, but fears the divine 
hand cannot be escaped; in either case, he will 
not commit the crime. That'is, if his fear of ei- 
ther of these objects is equal to the dark impulses 
which incline him to do it. Not one in ten thou- 
sand, under such circumstances, would fall. 

2. But this is not all the advantage of fear. If 
two men equally depraved are equally criminal, 
although one dares to'act it out and the other 
dares not, still fear often works a change in the 
real character. Every human propensity, facul- 
ty, and ‘feeling is increased by exercise. De- 
ptaved feeling, indulged and exercised, increases; 
but when restrained by fear, or any other cause, 
it diminishes and joses’ strength, All the re- 
straint, therefore, which ‘fear imposes» upon the 
action and exercise of ‘depravity, prevents its 
growth, and diminishes its strength. L 

A man is restrained ‘by fear alone from the in- 
toxicating cup. The consequence is, that his ap- 
petite does not increase by indulgence, but grad- 
ually diminishes, till finally it becomes extinet. 
Such a man, who had tlie appetite und no fear of 
consequences, would inevitably indulge and con- 
sequently increase the appetite, till he filled the 
drunkard’s grave. 

3. By'this reasoning it will: be perceived, that 
inasmuch asfear controls’ and restrains the: evil 
inclinations of man, it so far tends to their extinc- 
tron‘and eradication. » So that after:all; it is true, 
to some extent, that the fear of punishment reach- 











es the inward man, and reforms the character it- 
self. A person loving to drink, may first abstain 
through fear, till habits of temperance are form- 
ed, and then he abstains from inclination. So in 
a thousand ways, men first restrain and control 
their feelings and inclination through fear of con- 
sequences, till other combinations of feeling pre- 
ponderate, and the fear becomes unpecessary.— 
Strike down the fear of consequences—drive this 
feeling from the world; and we would not only 
have all the crimes from which fear now restrains 
the wicked, but by a more general looseness and 
indulgence, human propensities would be increas- 
ed and multiplied; and these would impress their 
character upon the organization of posterify; and 
thus from generation to generation, they would 
accumulate energy and activity with appalling 
force, till there would be no sound heads, nor 
good hearts to control them, and the knell of uni- 
versal destruction would sound over humanity ex- 
tinct. Fear, then, should always be one of the 
means of restraining the bad. God has made 
| man aright—and all his capabilities should be 
| made to subserve the cause of righteousness. All| 
| things should be arrayed against wrong, and all! 
| things made to contribute to man’s elevation, and 
ithe peace and happiness of the world. 





Re-Union and Recognition of Friends.in Heaven. 
BY REV, JAMES GALLAGER. 

It is a blessed thought thatthe time is coming 
when all God’s intelligent creatures will through 
the blood of our gracious Redeemer, reach the 
joyful shores of immortal bliss and gather around 
a Father’s throne to sing his high and holy praises. 
To live in anticipation of that happy period, is 
joy indeed. In view of it, there are many bowed 
down and stricken hearts, can look upwards, and 
through their tears see the rainbow of hope en- 
circling the Father’s throne, O! blissful era, 
when sin and sorrow can no more corrode the 
heart, when death can no more snatch from 
us the warmest objects of our love. Death! oh 
thou fell destroyer of our peace, many a ‘fair bo- 
som hast thou stricken, many @ hearth stone hast 
thou made desolate. Yet thou-art God’s messen- 
ger, the gate that leads to an immortal home.— 
Friends: God has ordered all things well, a Fa- 
ther would not do othewise. Has he taken your 
loved ones away? Yet he knows what is best. 
Has he on earth separated fond devoted hearts? 
O! trust him, confide in: his. goodness. 

‘*Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a spriling face.’’ 

But perhaps there is one question which has a 
deep interest for'you. There may not be a doubt 
in your mind of a blessed immortality for all who 
die'in Adam, yet you may be pondering over the 
question, whether we shall meet, and know and 
be recognized of our friends im heaven. Whe- 
ther we will be united with and embrace ina 
blessed re-union ‘all those tender images of our 
heart’s warmest love which we have cherished on 
earth? What a beautiful and interesting ques- 
tion is this! All of us bave: had loved objects 
which were dear to-us in life; around whom clus- 
tered our brightest hopes, but they are now in the 
spirit land, far removed from pain and sorrow, yet 
our affection still clings to them, and to: know that 
they are happy brings ‘blissful: emotions to our 
throbbing bosoms. | 1t makes: heaven nearer, and 
dearer to us than éver. It has new attractions— 
it is the home where dwells the objects of our af- 
fections, and where we ‘expeet fo join them, and 
involuntarily, the question forces’ itself upon our 
minds, shall we see them, know them, and be re- 
eognized of them in heaven. » Sirall we clasp them 





know noend? Who can be indifferent to this 
question? It is not, O! no, believe me, it is net 
a mere idle speculation. Our hearts have medi- 
tated upon it, nor have they been satisfied with 
anything short of an answer that satisfied their 
pure and ardent longings. Reader have you ever 
mourned over lost objects of devoted love? If 
so you have lingered over this question, and you 
have asked God for a heaver, not where all wil! 
be strangers, but where there shall be a comming- 
ling of sympathy, a re-union of hearts, and a re- 
cognition of kindred spirits. This is the heaven 
you have longed for, and prayed for, and why will 
not our heavenly Father grant such a pure, a holy 
desire! We fondly hope, nay we believe he will, 
and there are quite a number of reasons which 
induce us to cherish such a pleasing faith. 


1. Heaven we are induced to believe is a social 
state. If you dissolve that spiritual home of the 
pleasing anticipation of social life, if you make it 
the abode of strangers we mean to each other, 
would not heaven lose many of its attractions? 
Tell me that I will not meet, recognize, and join 
in blissful social intercourse, with those fond 
hearts whom I have cherished here, and it will 
crush one of the holiest desires of that social na- 
ture which God has given'me. A great portion 
of our purest joy in the present life, is made up 
by mingling with those we love, in the develop- 
ment of our social feelings, and affections. Tru- 
ly may we exclaim, ‘‘O! solitude where are thy 
charms!” She has none, for man is out of his 
element when deprived of the intercourse of his 
fellow men. And to be in a crowd of strangers, 
meeting with no familiar face, hearing no voice 
which you have heard before, is almost as painful 
as solitude. The truth is, God has made us em- 
phatically social beings, and the more highly we 
cultivate these affections, the greater is our en- 
joyment. Will he then destroy our social na- 
ture? Will he annihilate those fond interests 
which blend so beautifully with each other’s be- 
ings? ‘We cannot believe it. No! The joys of 
heaven to our mind, will consist in part, of that 
holy union of fond and loving hearts, and that so- 
cial intercourse of kindred spirits which now sc 
Arequently fills the soul with pleasurable emotions. 


2. Maternal love is in our view, an argument 
in favor of this pleasing anticipation. What. is 
there purer, holier than a mother’s love? The 
grateful incense which gathers around her as she 
bends over the sleeping form of her idolized babe 
is wafted to Heaven, as the most acceptable of- 
fering she can give. Truly, her “‘love lives be- 
fore life, with death—nor dies. But seems to be 
the very substance of immortal dreams.” How 
happy a mother as she gazes upon the infantile 
amusements of her babe! Its merry laugh ring- 
ing in her ears, its shouts of joy, aod acts of 
pleasing witchery, are sweet music to her soul, 
and the whole burden of her thoughts is to see 
her child happy. For this she will toil late and 
early. And if disease fastens npon it, O! how 
anxiously will she bend over its wasting form!— 
How will she linger between hope and fear, and 
O! how fervently will she pray for death to stay 
his fearful work. But when the last straggle is 
over and the fluttering breath has Jefi its. quiet 
tenement, who can tell the anguish of a mother’s 
soul? She is childless, her heart’s treasure is 
lifeless’ before her, and ia all the bitterness of 
prostrated affection she asks, O! God shall I nev- 
er more see my child? never again clasp it to my 
warm embrace? The comforter comes, and the 
spirit of the Gospel speaks to her bleeding heart. 
“* You shall meet agaim where parting is never 
known.” ‘This is her only comfort. “She feels 








‘to the warm embrace of that re-union that shall 


assurance from that’Gospel which comforts ‘all: 
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heaven, and give her a warm welcome to that 
blessed home where death never comes. Yea 
she ardently prays to God for the privilege, and 
feels confident that she will see and know it as 
her own cherished babe. What mother who 
‘has laid her child in its quiet beauty in the 
grave,” has not been consoled by this assurance? 
Wiil our heavenly Father disappoint this pleasing 
anticipation? Will he crush this the only re- 
maining hope of her longing soul? Will he deny 
’ her the privilege of meeting, recognizing and 
embracing her child in heaven! - Oh no, it cannot 
be. Maternal love, we look upon as evidence of 
immortality; can we believe that he who gave it 
existence, who planted it in the human heart, will 
ever disappoint its earnest pleadings for re-union 
with its lest objects. No! God will be true to 
his own image in a mother’s heart—he will grant 
her that holy desire to meet her babe in heaven, 
to press it to her warm embrace, and learn of it 
those pleasing lays it has been taught by angels. 


He who is the father of the fatherless will an- 

swer the orphans prayer for a re-union with de- 
parted pareats. Sometime since we visited the N. 
Y. farms on Long Island, an institution wherein 
‘is gathered about 500 orphan children. It was 
the occasion of an excursion by one of the New 
York Sabbath schools. A little girl representing 
the children belonging to institution, arose, and 
in welcoming the smiling and happy visitors, said, 
“‘we are all orphan children. We have no fa- 
thers to protect us, no mothers to watch over us 
and love us. But strangers have kindly taken us 
under their charge,” &c. While listening to this 
affecting address delivered in all the artless sim- 
plicity of childhood, the thought involuntarily oc- 
curred to our minds, must there not come a time 
when these dear children so early bereft of pa- 
rental care and affection, will again be united 
with, and recognize those who have loved them 
with fond devoted hearts? They are told that they 
ence had parents. Those names, Father, Mother, 
frequently linger on theirtongue. Can they ever 
forget them? No! the burthen of their infant 
prayer must be to see again those kind parents. 
And will not the orphang prayer be answered!— 
Reader have you in early life lost a father or mo- 
ther, er both? Have you been thrown out upon 
this bleak earth, listening to strange voices which 
have guided you? If sothe writer from experi- 
rience can sympathise with you as from his tenth 
year he has not known a father’s care. But do 
we not with blissful emotions, linger over the 
memory of their love, and their kindness? And 
does not the recollection of those names on whose 
bosoms we have pillowed our infant heads, call up 
the fondest recollections? And is not our prayer 
to God ardent that we may meet them again 
where parting can never come? And does not 
something whisper into our struggling hearts that 
our prayer will be answered? O! yes it must be 
so. From the time I shed the first tear over the 
cold remains of my father, I have felt a pleasing 
consciousness that he was yet watching over me, 
encouraging me to a virtuous life, and that we 
should again meet and recognize each other as fa- 
ther and son, And this feeling has been strength 
and consolation to me through all the struggles 
and temptations of life. Blessed are those who 
can sympathise with this pleasing thought. Caa 
it be that he who provides food for the Raven 
when her young ones cry unto him, will mock 
our fondest anticipation? O! no, God tells 
the soul in its mournful stroggle, that its purest 
desire shall be granted, and for one, I cannot 
distrust the inspiration which gives this assur- 
ance. That the Scriptures sustain this hopeful 
thought, we feel well assured. Else what mean 
the patriarch's expecting ‘‘ to be gathered to their 
fathers?” What means David’s hope of going 
to his departed child? and the Savior’s prayer that 
his disciples ‘‘ might be with him where he was?” 
Surely it must be a cold philosophy which denies 
this, the purest wish the heart ever experienced. 


There may be objections to it in some minds, 


jections. If, however,'we had spacewe might 
examine these difficulties, and give ‘still 
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proofs of this pleasing anticipation. Pleasing 
O! yes, particularly so to the Universalist; for he 
believes that not a soul will be missing to mar the 
joys of heaven. O! how consoling then the thought 
that we shall meet and know each other in heaven. 
Call it superstition, we love it. Call it a dream. 
O! let us dream on so sweetly while we live. But 
no, itis no dream, our hearis assure us of its 
truth. Mourner let it comfort you. Yes, cher- 
ish the thought, that 
‘* There is a Home where friends shall meet, 
And never never part again, 
And those who loved on earth repeat, 
The vows they pledged in sorrow then."’ 


Newark, N. J.—Slar in the West. 


( Originat. ) 
The Purpose of Universalism. 

We propose, in this article, to develope the 
great purpose of Universalism. The limits to 
which we are assigned, will only enable us to un- 
fold some of its principles. 

We may define Universalism to be, an exposi- 
tion of eternal truth. Christ taught it, unfolded 
it, and lived in its spirit, Coming from him, it 
partakes of his unbounded benevolegce and com- 
prehensiveness. It embraces all truth in the na- 
tural and moral! world. God is its the author, and 
Christ its perfect revelation. Its sure and only 
foundation is, the human soul. What then, is its 
great purpose? We answer, to save all men from 
imperfection, the cause of sin and misery. It 
has no connection with any part of the creation, 
but the rational universe. 
reason. It does not breathe an abject debasing 
spirit. Its chief glory is, the quickening purify- 
ing influence it communicates to the soul. It 
gives strength and energy, for determined holy 
action, When known in its purity and simplici- 
ty, it imparts a lofiy purpose to the soul. To 
raise up each individual mind from its sins, is its 
highest ultimate aim. 

The Author of our being, for wise ends has 
placed us in a world of temptation. What we 
most need is, a power that will enable us to gain 
a victory over every enemy to our progress in 
truth and virtue. Such a power is embodied in 
Universalism. It is its vitality,—its essential ele- 
ments. Its great purpose is, not onlv to give us 
triumph over passion and sin; but to impress up- 
on our moral natures, a divine energy, which will 
prove its highest good. It purposes to free the 
soul from sin, by calling into exercise its moral 
powers ,—to cause the divine image to shine re- 
spendently,—to communicate to it an unconquera- 
ble love of truth and duty;to make it magnanimous, 
sympathetic, patient and untiring in its efforts.— 
Its great good is, its adaptation to human nature. 


We mean by this, that it imparts spiritual free-| 


dom, perfection and holiness. Its great excellen- 
cy is, its universality. This is one evidence of 
its divine origin. Universalism is adapted to all 
rational minds in all nations. It purposes the 
perfection and holiness of all men by bringing 
them to obedience to God’s moral government. 
Its principles are not limited to one sect, or 
church, nor to one nation. It knows no boun- 
dry lines,—no national distinctions. It does rot 
seek to build splendid temples, so much as truth 
and virtue in the human soul. This is the only 
temple in which it can dwell. Here, its spirit will 
live forever. Churches of solid granite will 
crumble to dust; monuments of earthly renown 
will be worn smooth by the gentle dews of hea- 
ven; but the soul redeemed by it, will live in 
heaven’s own light. Men might as well under- 
take to darken the sun as to shut up its spirit and 
principles in a particular creed, or church. Its 
narrowest limits are, the outer boundaries of the 
moral universe. When the time arrives, that ec- 
clesiastical bodies will confine the light and heat 
of the sun within a narrow compass, and leave 
the rest of the world without its quickening rays; 





Yet it does appear that one warm impulee of a 


then willthey enclose Universalism with. a wall, 


It is the perfection of 


This doctrine knows nothing more august and 
great, than the elevation of humanity.’ This is 
its great purpose, for'this alone it was given to 
to the world, Its universality is its chief excel- 
lency. It principles are interwoven in human 
nature in all countries. If there are limits. to 
the expansion and wants of the soul, it is limited, 
if not, it is unbounded as heaven and immortality. 
While Universalism purposes the happiness of the 
moral universe, it has a great design in reference 
to the individual, To call out the best faculties 
of each mind, to lofty action, is its aim. Is this 
not a sufficient reason why it should be given to 
us? Why it should be preached in the love of a 
John,—with the zeal and knowledge of a Paul? 
God purposes through its medium our happiness 
and his own glory. What constitutes the glory 
of God? It is the elevation of mind to holiness. 
We can obtain no purer idea of God,—his glory 
than this. A good parent seeks the best good of 
all his children, His happiness and glory are theirs. 
If he knows their true interest, he will impart in- 
struction to them, to expand and develope their 
powers. In doing this, a parent bequeaths true 
riches to his children. They will never leave them 
in destitution. They have wealth of more value 
than mines of gold and silver, A mind trained, 
disciplined,—to which Universalism has given 
moral power, is the purest gem in the universe. 
No system is of more utility than that which 
gives us a knowledge of God. No greater good 
can be conferred upon us than this knowledge of 
himself, and his moral government. Universal- 
ism views men as moral beings, capable of inde- 
finite expansion. It reveals a mind that has made 
and put in operation the universe of order and 
beauty. As magnificent as is the material crea- 
tion, with its stars, moon and sun,—the regulari- 
ty of its laws; it is not to be compared with the 
world of mind. Here, all that makes the human 
character great and true, exists. Its foundation 
is God. ‘Truth lives in it, and will forever. A 
patient study of God’s works, gives us an idea of 
the omnipotence of thought. The universe is in 
obedience to it. Why shauld the purpose of 
Universalism be known? That the divine Mind, 
whose effects we see and feel every where in na- 
ture, might be communicated to our moral na- 
tures,—to impart a power to free them from evil, 
—make them the sanctuary of truth, holiness and 
heaven. Who can conceive of a purpose more 
sublime, more worthy of a God? Does the Chris- 
tian church view it as coming from God through 
his Son, to impart a virtue, an energy to the soul, 
that will make it firm in its adherence to truth and 
duty? No. It is rejected, despised, because its 
power is not known and felt. Itis at least, a 
thousand years in advance of the theology of 
doctors of divinity. If the world would be bless- 
ed by it, it must know and feel its spirituality. 
Human beings are not viewed by this system, 
as machines, governed by an iron fate. It is 
based on the fact, that they act from motive. It 
aims to give a motive—a principle which will ever 
prompt to virtuous action. It teaches us to look 
to God, and within the soul for permanent happi- 
ness ‘‘We are blessed in what we are, not in what 
we have.” When we turn to Universalsim, and 
the wants of the soul,—learn to conform to the 
laws of God; we shall then begin to build up in 
our minds a virtue that will grow throughout all 
time. It assumes that the great good is in the 
mind. It purposes to bring out its best powers 
and make them visible. It gives us heaven in 
proportion as it purifies and perfects our moral 
affections. Christ knew that the germs of power, 
virtue and immortality were within the soul. To 
restore it to harmony and a healthy action,—to 
elevate it above low views,—to expand its benev- 
olence,—to enlarge its vision of faith; was the 
object of Christ’s labors, and for which Univer- 
salism has so long struggled to bring about. 
When we think of the corruption ; 
which it has passed, we must acknowledge that it 
has achieved noble victories. Its clear revela- 





tions of future good, bave given the soul a ‘lofty 
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cheer,” Thousands have felt its divine influence, It 
has raised the oppressed towards heaven. ‘I'he philan- 
_ thropist, laboring to bring men to a knowledge of the 
truth—to obedience to God’s laws; has turned for 
strength and guidance to Christ and Universalism. 


No man ever studied the system, as taught by Christ, 


unless his faith was enlarged, and his spiritual 
strength renewed, Its principles are the world’s last 
refuge. By its aid, mind will assuine its supremacy. 
Then, more than now, it will be viewed as the mor- 
al image of God, destined to live in his presence 
forever. Strong minds and determined intellects 
are clustering around its great truths. From them, 
they receive their lite and vigor. ‘The moral uni- 
verse is to be restored to harmony and holiness 
through its purifying truths, We understand this to 
be the great purpose of Universalism. H. P. C. 


Conepeaal yi > 
“Xinless and Sinfal Anger.” 


We are neither astonished at the whining article 
in the Walchman of May, under the above caption, 
nor that its author should endeavor so strenuously to 
persuade his readers that some other individual than 
himself, must be considered responsible for the sea- 
timents it contained. We should think the professed 
Christian would be really desirous to find some 
scape-goat upon whose back he could throw such a 
burden. We should imagine his moral sentiments 
would not very complacently endure the torturing 
rack they must experience before approving such 
scandalous and demoralizing principles. 

_ Mahometanism would undoubtedly allow its vota- 
ries to indulge the luxury of anger or wrath. ‘The 
poor benighted heathen could very easily argue its 
compatibility with his wildering system of falsehood. 
But certainly the Christian ought to blush, when he 
attempts to show the righteousness of anger, when 
Ae contends that Christians may be innocently (ought 
to be) angry, when he pleads for the exhibition. of 
wrath, rage and fury on the part of professed disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ, 

The dust our correspondent attempts to stir up 
by his doleful lamentations over what he is pleased 
to call s + cont t, &c., will neither avail to 
cover his retreat nor hide his shame, for every intel- 
ligent reader, will perceive that the whole force of 
iny former article was directed against the miserable 
perversions of scripture, perpetrated by our modern 
theorizers. not against the sacred writings when pro- 
perly interpreted. 

To get angry, I suppose, is Christian, is an evi- 
«lence of having been genuinely converted, indicates 
the real possession and enjoyment of religion. Cer- 
py no man of candor can understand your corres- 
pondent as meaning any thing different from this, 
since he more than questions the Christianity of those 
who doubt (and express their doubt) the consistency 
of anger with true religion. To deny the justice of 
anger for a moment even, is * slang,”—is ** the scum 
of an impure fountain.” Wonderful indeed! If 
this is so, then the advocacy of proper anger, the 
possession, the manifestation of such a pious feeling, 
must of course be considered ve ecoming the 
Christian, indicative of great inward purity, calcula- 
ted to promote incalculably the highest and best good 
of men. We solemnly protest against instructing 
men in such a manner. We are pained that Chris- 
tian writers can find no better employment than that 
of teaching men that it is sinless to become augry, 
that sometimes nothing is more honorable te our na- 
ture than anger, and thus, as far as their influence 
extends, inducing men to indulge anger, to possess 
indignation, to feel wrath and hatred. There is 
surely no occasion for urging men to get angry or 
persuading them they have a moral right so to do, 
for far too many will continue the practice, when 
convinced that all such indulgences are unchristian, 
beneath the dignity of human nature and positively 
sinful. What must be the unavvidable consequences 
of teaching men that anger is right, is even “* honor- 
able” to their nature? All good men must feel that 
nothing but evil can result from such instructions. 
Heaven forbid that our instructors meet with any 
very one success in such an awful enter- 

rize 
Men frequently urge the acts of the sacred writers 
as palliations of their own conduct, but such a course 
ought not always to be considered as. proof pusitive 
that all the acts thus attempted to be justified, have 
been either right or honorable. It is said Noah be- 
came intoxicated soon after leaving the ark, where 
he had been so blessed and preserved of God. But 
surely my readers would not place a very high opin- 
ion upon my common sense or religion, if I should 
endeavor to prove from this lamentable occurrence, 
that it would be right for to indulge moder in 
drankenness. David caused the death of his faith- 


| brief season. 


evil in its tendencies, and fra 


same thing in this age of the world? What if Mo- 
ses spake unadvisedly with his lips, as it is said he 
did, was that sort of speaking commendable? and 

ht we to imitate him in it? Peter said, “ Master 
behold, the fig-tree which thoucursedst is withered 
away.” And we are told, ** Pever cursed and swore 
that he knew not the man.” But dare we conclude 
from these sayings and doings that it would be hon- 
orable, justifiable or right for us to curse, swear and 
lie? Certainly we think the man who should endea- 
vor to justify any or all these things in us, because 
the record of their occurrence is found in the scrip- 
tures, would as easily and a4 readily make out his 
case, as do those who appear s) anxious to persuade 
us that anger is right, from the example of our Lord 
and the instructions of his faithful apostle to the 
Gentiles. 


The religion of our Lord Jesus Christ is emphat- 
ically one of love, and requires its every disciple to 
manifest this holy principle continually towards all 
men. In the sermon on the mount, blessings were 
pronounced upon the merciful.the pure in heart, and 
the peace-maker. Why not, if the modern theory 
be correct, have pronounced the blessings upon the 
angry, wrathful, contentious, &c.? Why not? Ev- 
idently because anger is wrong, is the producing 
cause of contentions, animosites, and murders, and 
hence the danger, the sin of cherishing for @ single 
moment this unhallowed passion. 

But ‘to resent crur’ and abusive conduct is natu- 
ral, unavoidable,” &c. Wecannot subscribe to such 
a sentiment. We discard all such perninicious prin- 
ciples. And the reasons will be found in the follow- 
ing language of our adorable Redeemer, whom our 


their honorable and justifisble anger: ‘Ye have 
heard that it bath been said,” &c. See Matt v. 30— 
48. If men can, in the face of such instructions, ar- 
gue the commendability of anger, and even claim 


its manifestations, we certainly think they ought not 
to accuse those of ridiculing the scriptures who re- 
ceive and aim to profit by their lessons, lest they 


live in glass houses,” &c. 
be said our Savior contradicted the spirit of his own 
instructions by his life and example. We earnestly 
hope men will allow he lived the precepts which he 
taught. When and where did the holy Jesus mani- 
fest anger? Certain] 


sakea by all his disciples. 
this vile passion during his trial before the heathen 
court. And when the end, so awful and heart-rend- 
ing, approached, he did not even appear to resent the 
cruel and abusive treatment of those who fastened 
him to the cross, but, in all his agonies, as if touched 


x Father, forgive them: for they know not what they 
€ o.” 
gone out from that cross! God speed the day when 
earth’s remotest nations shall feel its influences! 

But Paul is a favorite with our authors in their 
efforts to sustain this pernicious theory. Now we 
are really unwilling Paul should rest under the im- 
putation of having exhorted men to become angry, 
or encouraged them to think they could possibly be 
Christians while indulging this carnal passion. We 
have seen men attempt to show that Paul had, in his 
letter to Philemon, justified slavery. But we never 
found it in our heart tocredit the foul and scandalous 
charge. 
used him as very good authority for wine-bibbing, in 
consequence of some expression found in his first 
letter to 'l'imothy. This charge, however, like the 
last, is false, and originates in the sheerest selfishness, 
being only employed as a sort of shield by those too 
tond of drink. All these charges men have made 
against Paul in former days, but now, we have some- 
thing new under the sun, for lo! our authors have 
learned that anger is not only sinless and honorable, 
but also that Paul allows men to indulge in it for a 
Perhaps our remarks will be denomi- 
nated “ slang,” but nevertheless we do not believe 
anger so honorable to our nature as love, mercy or 
prayer; neither can we regard the language of the 
apostle as authorizing men to get angry any more 
than to continue this passion. Men are exhorted to 
love each other, but never to hate each other. Men 
are called upon to be kindly affectioned one towards 
another, but never to be angry with each other. 
They are required to bless, and curse not. In fine, 
they are always commanded to cherish love, mercy 
and kindness. These are never forbidden—they are 
always enjoived. But anger is not thus treated in 
the sacred writings. That is classed with the bad 
passions, and then it is said, “let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and er, and clamor, aad evil-speaking, be 


pet away, with all malice,” ‘This certainly ean on- 
y 


be uired of men because all anger is dangerous, 
it t with mischief 





ful servant, that he might enjoy the charms of that 
servant’s beautiful wi ho would, however, ar- 
gue that Christianity could justify me in doing the 


to its possessor and object. 


en must be kiad one 


philosophers (erroneously) claim as an exemplar of 


the Divine Author of them as affording examples of 


should be reminded of the old adage, “Those who 
We trust it will not be 


there was no appearance of 
it when betrayed by Judas, denied by Peter, and for- 
He gave no exhibition of 


by God’s own omnipotert love for sinners, prayed, 


What a epectacle! What a moral power has 


We have heard that some men have even 


both | self, is far happier 


to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another. 
Will our authors show us how anger can be consis- 
tent with these feelings? Will they explain how 
love and hatred, anger and kindness can abide in the 
heart at the same time? Has the fountain come to 
‘send forth at the same place sweet water and bit- 
ter?” Has Paul taught such stuff? Certainly we 
do not believe any thing of the kind. And if the 
reader will consult Gal. v. 19—23, we presume 
will feel the same conviction relative to Pawi’s in- 
structions on this subject that we do. In this serip- 
ture the apostle is defining the works of the flesh 
and the fruit of the spirit. And he says the former 
are wrath, hatred, murders, &c., certainly among 
the baser passions and acts of men, and then de- 
clares that they who do such things, shall not inher- 
it the kingdom of God. Yet our authors think an- 
ger honorable and quote the apostle as having taught 
its righteousness. We shall learn from what Paul 
says concerning the fruit of the Spirit, that the mod- 
ern theory is palpably false. ‘‘ But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, (not resent- 
ment and anger) gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance; against such there is no law.” 
There is no mention made of anger, wrath, or any 
thing of the kind among the fruits of the Spirit, and 
hence we do not believe the apostle regarded any 
such passions as essential to the perfeetion of the 
Christian character, or honorable to our nature. 
Worse thau this even for the modern theory, for, 
after having enumerated the fruits of the Spirit, the 
sacred penman declares there is no law against such, 
clearly implying that there is a law against feelings 
or principles of an opposite character, such as ap- 
ger, wrath, malice, revenge and the like. 

Paul says, ‘all the law is fulfilled in this one word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If the 
Christian should love his neighbor as himself, how 
much anger would he, cou/d he feel towards him? 
Evidently none at all. In view of these things, how 
preposterous is the pretence that Paul exhorted men 
to get mad! that anger is honorable, justifiable, 
right! In Col. $d, Paul refers to anger, malice, &c., 
which were cherished before conversion, says our 
author. Does he mean that anger before conversion 
is worse than anger after this event? Or, would he 
be understood as arguing that men have a better 
right to get angry and indignant at their fellows af- 
ter conversion, than they essed before having 
been born of the Spirit? If Paul would have men 
put off or away ALL ANGER, we cannot for the very 
soul of us see why our authors so strenuously con- 
tend that the same Pau! exhorts us to become angry, 
if we will not continue cherishing this feeling, so 
honorable to our nature, for too long a period of 
time. Do our authors expect to make men better 
by spreading such sentiments? Do they hope by 
such labors to give the world more exalted views of 
Christ and his religion? Will efforts put forth to 
justify. and defend anger in the professedly pious, 
have the least possible tendency to reot out of the 
human soul wrath, malice and every other evil pas- 
sion? Who will answer affirmatively? Who can 
say yea and amen’ 

To conclude, it is hoped our authors have not been 
misapprehended, although the views they advance 
are so entirely devoid of all light, as to render it al- 
most impossible for any to comprehend their mean- 
ing, except such as have had great experience per- 
taining to religious wrath and justifiable anger, to 
which the writer makes no pretensions, so after all 
the profound instructions may have been misunder- 
stood. We are not an enemy to our authors, neither 
would our moral sentiments allow us to become an- 
gry with them, how much soever we might feel 
obliged to dissent from the views they have advanced, 
‘*Am I therefore becom your enemy, because | tell 


| you the truth?” JUVENAL. 


Tue Ovutsipz.—Some persons are very particular 
ry their outward appearance, while at the same 
ime their hearts are full of corruption. ‘They will 
spare no time—no expense to make a show aud at- 
tract attention. ‘The latest fashion must be followed 
—their dress must be adjusted in a particular way — 
their hands must be adorned, and every thing about 
them musteorrespond. Whatfools! | Whocares for 
a splendid dress that covers a rotten heart? who but 
fops and fools? What are exquisite forms, damask 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, m comparison with kin« 
feelings, tender affections and virtuous principles? 
‘The former may gain a momentary attraction, whil« 
the latter survive the perishing body and give the 
soul a passport to eternal felicity. While you ough 
not to negleet the body you should hestow vawearie: 
pains upon the heart and fit that for usefulness } «, 
—and far happier will you be. 





Be not afraid of diminishing your own bappine: 
by seeking that of others. He who labors wholi 
for the benefit of others, and, as it were, forgets him. 
than the man who makes himsel 
the sole ghject of all his affections and exertions. 
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Letter from, Washington, D.C. . 
- Dear Brorner,—it is truly gratifying to us asa 
denomination to witness correct principles extending 
in our land, as lately noticed by several of our co- 
temporary papers. Love and reason, the ideal of 
heaven, are, indeed, fast convinciag mankind, by 
practical demonstration, that they are amply suffi- 
cient to govern the world of mind; hence, in all the 
movements of the day relative to the well-being of 
man, in all that actuates enlightened statesmen, in 
our duty and conduct towards one another, in the 
desire we all have to see all men morally improved, 
love and goodness, with reason united, seem to be in 
a greater or less degree consulted before action. 
This shows a becoming advancement in correct prin- 
ciples, and is a blessed movement on the part of the 
teachers of ¢ nity, and such as should be ina 
Christian country. hat cruelty, what revengeful 
feelings, what animosity towards one another would 
be suppressed, did we all first consult the dictates of 
such “love and reason ” as the Bible enjoins! Love, 
and its hand-maids, never led men into error, either 
practically or doctrinally, or gave wrong counsel to 
a human being. Such truth shows its divine origin, 
of its capacity for man, while it comes from God 
who is in himself perfection. In view of this, how 
pure the thoughts which rise to the Divine Being for 
his perfection of character, and what praise is due 
bis glorious name that be has impianted something 
of his own nature in the hearts of his offspring! 

It is by such light that we are enabled to clearly 
see the deformity of the doctrine of total depravity, 
a doctrine which most of the Christian world are 
still clinging to without apparent power to shake it 
off—and how much it retards the best interests of 
mankind.’ Such a doctrine; if fairly carried out, 
would deny to as a creation by the God of Love, and 
take away all incentive to improvement and happi- 
ness, frotn the fact that we have no image or quality 
of Deity in us. From this decision, we are next 
prepared to look at the deformity of endless misery. 
which follows as an associate or companion of the 
former, in perfect keeping therewith, in influence; 
and then comes personal devils, and other hideous 
subjects, to fill up the picture. Such is a fair por- 
trait of the systems of our differing brethren, of their 
Jow and unimproving nature; and we see what hin- 
drance they are to human advancement in light, love 
and truth. We need, indeed, but ask a comparison 
with the former to show which are most heaven-like 
and useful. 

But thanks to the influence of reason, mankind 
are beginning to appreciate the value of the human 
soul, the value of each other’s worth, of their rights, 
capacities, interests, and all based on the great fact 
of a resemblance of man in his character, to the good 
character of his Creator. Here is the true and great 
foundation. Hence, men have sparks of goodness 
jn them that need but be cultivated to produce a 
world of improvement and happiness; and this bles- 
sed trath is fast oceupying the attention of men; and 
Universalism, in my opinion, is the foremost in this 
great work of progression, 

From such reflection, we see how important our 
exertions have already been on the welfare and hap- 
ness of the world, and how delightful as well as im- 
portant that we continue them on the rising genera- 
tion. As one of your correspondents has lately said, 
‘*we can'love down our opponents and their doc- 
trines,” so we can love down the wickedness, ignor- 
ance, and non-appreciation and elevation of our fel- 
low beings in the world. Let us, then, love on. 

Your obedient servant. C. 











Letter from Hon. B. M, Johnson on Capital Panishment. 
Wasuinerton, 5th May, 1846. 

Fellow Citizens,—Your invitation to me to attend 
the anniversary meetings of the National and of the 
New York State Societies for the Abolition of Cap- 
ital Punishment, is duly received. My engagements 
will render it impracticable for me toattend. Under 
circumstances which would admit of my attendance, 
it would give me great pleasure to meet you and the 
many humane citizens who will be in your city on 
that noble occasion. My heartjis with you. It has 
long been a subject of deep regret to me to see on 
the statute books of our country the legal sanction 
for destroying human life, in any case, when the 
gafety of society does not absolutely require it. 

The object of human laws is notto mete our strict 
justice without mercy. Should our Creator so deal 
with us, who could live uponvhis earth? The object 
is to guard society from injury ‘by preventing crime, 
leaving every man tothe judgment of Omnipotence 
to answer the claims of justice at that dread tribunal. 
The criminal who deserves death may become peni- 
tent and obtain the forgiveness of the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive of the Uni 


|) {as to tet bin live tit God bitgelt” stat! 
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‘od’s communication |” 


, if permitted to liye; and if| 


léprive him 
: ong have 
been raised, on the ground of 
to Noah, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; but this sentence { regard. 
as prophetic and not perspective. The spirit of the 
Christian religion isconsonant with mercy. It is re- 
pugnant to the best feelings of humanity, still more 
so to the spirit of Clristianity, to destroy human life 
when it can be safely preserved; and I have cherish- 
ed the hope that all the influence of the religious 
community would be exerted in favor of your object, 
The only inquiry is, whether the safety of society 
requires Capital Punishment. ; 

he lion and tiget should be encaged, not to pun- 
ish their ferocity, but to prevent its havoc: so the 
murderer, the traito’, and other criminals should be 
confined to prevent t repetition of other crimes. If 
this can be done with safety, and I see no difficulty 
in doing it, especially in time of peace, they will be 
harmless to ‘society, and in some instances they may 
become useful. 

Another inquiry arises, what will be the effect of 
the example on others? ‘The experiment has shown 
that in all States having the bloodiest code of laws, 
the greatest numberof high crimes are committed. 
In our own country, public executions have ever been 
scenes of dissipation and crime, and this has been so 
deeply marked that some of the States have wisely 
provided that executions under the law shall no more 
be public. ‘They who witness the most inflictions of 
Capital Punishment, have the least fear or dread of 
becoming its victims. To know that an associate in 
guilt still lives, but lives in a state of degraded bond- 
age within the walls of a prison, from which there is 
no hope of deliverance, operates as a more continual 
and salutary warning upon one who is restrained 
upon no higher principle than that of fear, than to 
know that he is dead; for the dead are soon forgot- 
ten, while the living still live in the recollection of 
those who have known them. 

But it is net my intention in this short letter to go 
into a full discussion of the subject. [ wish only to 
assure you that [ am one with you in sentiment, and 
sincerély desirous for the success of your undertaking. 

For you kind invitation please accept the tender of 
my grateful acknowledgements. 

f have the honor to be your humble servant, 

Ru. M. Jounson. 
ee 
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The lie of Expdiency,—A Tate. 


BY ANNA MARIA SERGEANT. 


“'To what happy event am [ indebted for this 
early visit?” asked Mr. William Matthews, addres- 
sing his nephew, who vith a light step, and counte- 
nance radiant with smiles, entered his little breakfast 
parlor. 

«© My master having given me a héliday, my good 
uncle,” was the young man’s reply. 

* Why,” rejoined the old gentleman, ‘‘ you seem 
as a school-boy who has not had a holiday from 
midsummer till Christmas; but come, sit down,” he 
added, ringing the bell for an additional coffee-cup; 
*¢[ dare say you are reasly for breakfast after your 
walk from town; for 1 presame that you did not 
ride.” 

“No sir, I did not ride; nevertheless [ am neither 
tired nor hungry.” 

‘Neither tired nor hungry after a walk before 
breakfast of more than eight miles! Well,.I can 
only account for this circumstance by supposing your 
thoughts to have been very agreeably occupied, which 
supposition, indeed, your smiles corroborate. Why, 
Gilbert, you are surely in love!” 

“You have not guessed far from the mark,” re- 
joined bis nephew, coloring a little; “ and, to own 
the truth, | come to Richmond this morning for the 
express purpose of obtaining your sanction to my 
choice.” 

Mr. Matthews looked grave, and set down the cup 
of coffee he was just raising to his lips. ‘* You 
speak as if my sanction were a matter of course,” 
he remarked dropping his strain of raillery; “ but I 
must hear more of this matter, A young man who 
is just out of his ppprentivest , and without the 
means to set up in business for himself, is not io “4 
cituation to think of wife.” 

‘That is very true, my dear uncle; but Mr. Wil- 
liams has offered to set me up in business; and not 
only so, but to furnish my house.” 

“Ho! ho! it is your master’s. daughter you are 
aiming at?” Matthews exclaimed, opening his eyes 
wide with astonishment. ‘“ How comes it that I have 
never heard of this before?) en 
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desite to become a Benedict; for, if I recolleet right,. 
there ate thre” il 
)* Annie, the second daughter, who, you may per- 
haps remember, is the prettiest,” 

* Not I,” rejoined the old gentleman laughing; 
*[ did not take ‘sufficient notice; but f trust you. 
have fot chosen the girl for her beauty, and failed 
to look for those qualifications which are far more 
important in a wife?” 

* Beauty is Annie William's least attraction, T as- 
sure you, sir,” the young man interposed; -‘ but I 
thought that the information that she was handsoin- 
est, might bring her to your recollection better than 
either her name or age.” 

“ We may differ in our ideas of female loveliness,” 
remarked the uncle; “but it is natural for you to 
imagine the lady of your choice to be the most beau- 
tiful. Well, well, | don’t know whether it may not 
be best for a man to marry in his youth,” he pro- 
ceeded after a brief pause. ‘1 can’t say but that I 
have wished that Phad done so; though it may be 
better for you and your brother that I did not. [am 
not a bachelor exactly from choice, and { don’t ad- 
vocate the state.” 

Mr. Williany Matthews was a tradesman, who 
having amassed sufficient property in business to re- 
tire somewhat early in life, had for the last seven 
years enjoyed it in a picturesque little cottage on the 
banks of the ‘Thames, in the vicinity of Richmond; 


a sister, lately deceased, who had spent eighteen 

ears of widowhood beneath his hospitable root. 

e was universally looked upon as a just, upright 
man; but by some was deeemed penurious, because 
he did not expend his ‘morey so freely upon his 
nephews as they imagined that, under the circum- 
stances, he ought to have done. ‘The truth was this. 
Mr. Matthews was one of those old-fashioned trades- 
men who had risen to competence by his own conduct 
and industry, baving commenced in the very lowest 
department of bis business; and he was of the opin- 
ion that young men were more likely to succeed who 
depend upon their own resources. fn accordance 
with this notion, rather than fron aby selfish desire 
to expend his money upon himself, he had put them 
in a way of earning their own biving, by apprenti- 
cing them to the trades they respectively made choice 
of. James had already, he said, given proof of the 
wisdom of his having eondaeted himself in such 
& manner as to be received by his late masters as a 
junior eel in the firm. Gilbert, however, was 
of a character less decided: his virtues were of the 
negative order. He was neither dissipated nor idle, 
but he wanted that moral eourage which is essential- 
ly ‘necessary in the pursuit of independence, and 
though, from some cause scarcely known to himself, 
his uncle regarded him with a stronger affection than 
his brother, yet he far oftener fell under his rebuke. 


The result of the above conversation was the 
speedy marriage of the young people; for Uncle 
Matthews, though usually an enemy to precipitance, 
was in this instance easily won to consent. It was 
the old gentleman’s wish to be formally introduced 
to the bride-elect; but as one of his frequent fits of 
gout confined him to his own residence during the 
season of preparation for the nuptials, and as his 
nephew, from some cause, did not Ge his. “ lady 
love” to visit him, he was obliged to forego that 
pleasure. No sooner, however, were the young 
couple settled in their new abode, than, being a little 
recovered, he made known his intention of becoming 
for a few days their guest. 

* Annie, my love,” cried the husband, addressing 
his fair bride on the evening of the day in which he 
received the communication, ‘you. must, set your 
house in apple-pie order to-morrow;” and he placed 
his uncle’s letter in her hand as he. spoke. Annie 
smiled and glanced at the contents with evident sat- 
isfaction. 

* I shall be pleased to receive any relative of yours, 
my dear Gilbert,” she affectionately said; ‘but, 
above.all, one of whom I have heard such an excel- 
lent character,” 

** Uncle Matthews is justly dear,to me, if only. for 
the kind part he acted towards mother,” the young 
man rejoined; “but he’s an oddity—one of those 
persons whose favor a very slight matter may de- 
prive you of.” 

Indeed! I had imagined otherwise, from his,un- 
deviating kindness to you and your brother,”?, , 

_‘* My brother has always been careful nop to offend 
him,” Gilbert returned; ‘but, from the fact, of my 
having less caution, | more than once, jeopardized 
my interest in his will.” d Sa 
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«was resumed by the busband ere the evening elapsed. 
«« Annie,” he said with,ao evident effort at. compo- 
sure, “1 have.a caution to give you connected with 
my uncle's visit.” : 

** A caution!” the young wife repeated, whilst a 
smile played upon her ingenious countenance; “ you 
need not, dear Gilbert, be under any apprehension 
that [ shall offend; 1 am too predisposed to love 
him.” ‘ 

“Tam under no apprehension of that kind,” he 
made answer, and Annie how for the first time ob- 
served his agitation; ‘‘but you may unwittingly 
bring me into such disgrace, that I shall never regain 
his fayor.” 

“ How? 
position.” 

The young man hesitated. ‘TI shall incur your 
censure, Annie,” he at length faltered forth, ‘ but I 
must tell you that I have practiced a little deception, 
in order to obtain his consent to our union. Annie 
did not reply, but the look of distress which over- 
spread her usually placid features could not escape 
his observation. ‘ Dearest Annie,” he exclaimed, 
encircling her form, which seemed sinking under the 
distressing information his last sentence had convey- 
ed, and drawing her towards bim with tenderness— 
*¢dearest Annie, do not alarm yourself thus; [am 
not about to confess myself guilty of any very hein- 
ous offence: it was but a ‘ white lie.” Still Annie 
spoke not. ‘ Uncle Matthews has been a kind friend 
to my family, as well as to myself, and I am grateful 
for the services he has rendered us; but | am not, on 
that account blind to his failing, which is the parsi- 
inonious spirit which he denominates prudence. | 
knew that it would be uselegs to talk to him of be- 
ginning in the world on credit, even though the cred- 
itor be my wife’s father, and [ just led him to believe 
that Mr. Williams furnished this house, and set me 
up in business, in the room of a marriage portion 
for you: that is all, Annie, so you need not look so 
terrified.” 

*¢ And you wish me to corroborate these false state- 
ments?” the young wife, in breathless agitation, in- 
quiringly rejoined. 

**To be sure [ do; that is, if my uncle should 
make any allusion to the subject. [t is scarcely 
likely; but he may do so; for he is not very delicate 
in such matters, and it is better to be upon your 
guard.” 

‘© Oh, Gilbert,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, 
“you have imposed a task upon me from which | 
shrink with abhorrence. | have been taught to re- 
gard truth as the basis.of moral good. My departed 
mether’s dying injunction was, that I and my sisters 
should never, in the slightest degree, swerve from it; 
and [ would sooner be deprived of a fortune, than 
thus to act against my conscience.” 

‘Then you will selfishly entail all the ignominy 
on me!” the husband exclaimed, suddenly relinquish- 
ing his hold, and rising from his seat in anger. ‘‘ My 
love for you has brought me into this dilemma, and 
you heartlessly leave me to reap the consequences! 
I did not expect this from one who professed such 
affection for me,” he almost fiercely added, as he 
threw himself into a chair, and covered his face with 
bis hands. 

This. was the bitterest moment poor Annie had 
ever known. With the exception of the loss of her 
excellent maternal parent, her life had been one of 
sunshine, and she had commenced her new duties 
with all the hope and trust of an ingenious and lov- 
ing spirit. She had hitherto seen but the bright side 
of her husband’s character; she had heard her father 
commend his industry and steady conduct; she had 
herself witnessed his affection for his mother and 
brother; and she knew him to be kind hearted and 
generous. Of the strength of his principles she had 
no opportunity of, judging, and she had taken it for 
granted that he was all she could desire in that re- 
spect, The discovery the last few moments had 
made, that he could. be guilty of a premeditated 
falsehood, and afterwards try to -palliate, if not vin- 
dicate the act, by the miserable subterfuge of its ex- 
pediency, now brought a blight upon her young 

eart: yet reproach him she would not, though she 
felt that her happiness was wrecked; for what confi- 
dence could she place in one on whose word she 
could not rely? 

With different feelings did the young wife now 
prepare for the reception of her expected guest; and 
instead of the affectionate warmth with which she 
would have greeted him, there.was a constraint in 
her manner altogether foreign to. her nature, but 
which she in vain endeavored to overcome. Her 
attentions were, however, unremitting during his 
Stay; and so, gratified was, the old gentleman with 
her unostentatious kindness and efforts to please, 
notwithstanding her reserve;,.which .he generously 
set; down to, gitlish timidity, that he protracted the 
ae 9, fortnight.which/he had intended to be for 
only.a few days: No words cag the anguish 
Aunie endured during that period: she! everyday 


You alarm me, Gilbert, by the bare sup- 





feared some reference to the subject which so entire- 
ly engrossed, her thoughts. c 

opinion on any matter which could in any way lead 
to:the dreaded topic, and a flush of crimson would 
often suffuse her cheek at an imaginary allusion to 
it. At length Mr. Matthews fixed a day for his de- 
parture; and the young hostess, who, uuder different 
circumstances, would have been delighted to detain 
him as her guest for a longer period, inwardly re- 
joiced at the announcement, eens it would relieve 
her mind, at least for the present, of a heavy burden. 
As a stage-coach for Richmond passed the door ear- 
ly in the evening, the old gentleman resolved to wait 
for it saying that he had some little business to at- 
tend to in the course of the afternoon. ' Annie, with 
her wonted thoughtful kindness, proposed making 
him an early tea; which offer he smilingly accepted, 
observing to his nephew, who was rising from the 
dioner table to return to his business, which was at 
some distance from his dwelling-house, that it would 
give him an opportunity of drinking tea tete-a-tete 
with his fair hostess. 

* Here’s a parcel from a linen-draper directed to 
you, ma’am,” criad Mrs. Faulkland’s little hand- 
maid, as she entered the parlor just as the mistress 
and her visitor had finished the social evening meal. 

‘It can’t be for me,”? Annie returned, rising as she 
spoke to examine the direction, ‘for | have not or- 
dered any thing of the kind.” 

‘* It’s quite right, Rachel,” interposed Uncle Mat- 
thews. with one of his benevolent siniles; ‘it is for 
you, my dear girl, though you have not ordered it; 
that is, if you will accept it from the hands of an old 
bachelor; and now let me have the pleasure of see- 
ing you open it.” 

‘«< You are always performing some act of kindness, 
sir,” Annie observed as her nimble fingers began to 
untie the knotted string with which the packet was 
bound. 

** Ab, that is just as [ hoped,” the old gentleman 
hastily exclaimed, familiarly patting ber on the shoul- 
der; ‘you little think, perhaps, how | watch you, 
nor from what apparently small matters [ draw my 
conclusions. Had you seized the scissors, which 
were just at hand on your work-table, to cut the 
twine, instead of setting your fingers to work to un- 
tie it, [ should have set you down for an extrava- 
gant little jade, notwithstanding all your show of 
economy.” 

‘That would have been drawing rather a hard 
conclusion; for the eager desire we ladies are said 
to have for the possession of new articles of dress, 
might have pleaded an apolegy, I think, for the use 
of the scissors.” 

‘© No, no, it would not,” he pertinaciously return- 
ed; **a careful woman is careful at all times even 
from habit. You have convinced me, by this little 
act, that you are a fitting wife for a young trades- 
man, and you well deserve this trifling testimoay of 
my regard;” and as he spoke he anfolled the paper, 
displaying a roll of rich silk, together with a variety 
of ribbons and laces. “I nope I have pleased you 
in my choice of colors?” he pursued; ‘I have not 
had much occasion to exercise my taste in the selec- 
tion of female gear, but I bave done my best, and 
we will have a light to examine them.” 

‘© ] cannot be otherwise than pleased with whatev- 
er you do or say, my dear uncle,” 

“Don’t be so certain upon that head,” he exclaim- 
ed as he reseated himself beside the fire. “fam 
about to ask yeu a question which you will perhaps 
deem rude; but I am not prompted by idle curiosity, 
which I will prove to you when you have answered 
me,” 

It was well for poor Annie that the candles were 
not yet introduced, or her agitation would have been 
palpable to her guest, though she with forced com- 
posure, replied that she was ready to answer any 
question he might think it proper to put her. 

“© Well my dear,” he resumed, drawing her affec- 
tionately into a chair by his side, “1 wish you to 
treat me with the same confidence as you would 
your father. I already regard you in the light of a 
daughter.” 

‘© Yon have ever acted asa father towards my hus- 
band, and I should love you if only for your good- 
ness to one who is so dear to me,” Annie returned 
with emotion. 

“That is a pretty wifely speech; but as my time 
is brief, [ must be concise, and to the point, for l am 
desirous of satisfying my mind before I go. ‘The 
question | wish to ask you my dear girl, is this—did 
your father furnish your house, and set your husband 
up ip his present business?” 

The dreaded moment had come; the question she 
had so long endeavored to parry was asked; still it 
was put in such words as not to call forth a posttive 
falsehood, if replied to in the affirmative; for ber 
father had furnished the house, had set her husband 
up in business; though the money was to be return- 


ved by quarterly installments from the profits. She 


faltered forth, “ He did)? © 


She dared not ask his | A 





7 ie of the martiage-dower for you, my dear 
nitie 2” Pte BOTY J 


Had not the darkness prevented, her would 
have perceived the fearful struggle pictured in those 
features which had ever been an index to her heart, 
and that she was giving utterance to a falsehood as 
she uttered the little monasyllable, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* It is enough,” Mr. Matthews exclaimed; “I can 
rely upon your word; though to tell you the truth, I 
had reason to suspect that Gilbert had misrepresented 
the affair. I am happy, however, to find that it is 
not so.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


wee 





‘ “Deacon Pickle Pickleby’s” Letter. 


The following letter is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription to any newspaper. It relates to the ca- 
reer of a young man, born iw Litchfield, Ct., who 
emigrated to the far West, pedagogued there a while, 
became a lawyer next, was subsequently joined in the 
holy bonds of wedlock with Miss Fawn Greenbriar, 
and a plantation and seventeen negroes, afterwards 
served tu sessions in the Legislature, and finally made 
a long stride into Congress. When old Deacon 
Pickle Pickleby was advised of this last good fortune 
of his hopeful son, he devoted an éntire day to wri- 
ting the following letter: 

To the Hon. Jabez Pickleby: 

Dutifal. Son,—By the blessins of providence you 
be despotly prospered in this world. Your poor old 
daddy when he was a boy, had but little skulip, but 
good moral instruction was meted outtu him. | 
was taught tu train up a child in the way he should 
go, and I did it, but [ never expected tu see him in 
the Federal kongress. Jabez, my son, don’t be proud 
and lifted up, for there is no knowing what you may 
cumtu. You have heard tell of Aron Burr and 
Benedict Arnold. Your mother’s rumity pains are 
better and [ have put a new flutter wheel into the 
mill. Seth Phelps has married Nabby Dobbs; he 
had tu du it tu avoid costs. ‘There has been’ a fine 
crop of garden sass and buckwheat this year. 

1 must admonish you agin temptation in the Fede- 
ral city. They dew tell me that it is a Babylon of a 
place, and that kongris men never mind pains and 
penalties, and drink nigh on tew gallons of black- 
strap, or something stronger every day of their lives, 
and go tu theatres and other carnalities. Dew for 
marcy’s sake, Jabez eschew evil company. ! bought 
a new eal skin quieu as soon as | heard you was 
maaried and going tu kongress, for I kalkilated you 
would ‘bring your rich maum hum tu see our folks. 
Your mother has put up bran new curtins tu the 
spare bed in the parler, and squirmed ribbens all 
around among ’em. She has got tew strings‘of blue 
and white birds’ eggs hanging under the luking glass, 
and the brass hand-irons skowered up so that you 
can see your face in um. 

When you git tu the Federal city, dew try tu give 
sumthing tu the widders and orfins of soldiers and 
sailors that fout agin the Brittons. { have got your 
grandfer’s three cornered scraper, blue coat and buff 
tacins, his tew edged sword, and you ken have ’em 
to wear in kongress. Your mother has darned up 
all the moth-holes in the coat, so that she thinks it 
looks jest as new as it did when leftenant Pickleby 
wore it tu the battle of White Plains. 

I shall send by male, a new pair of blue mixed 
stockings, and a pair of knit suspenders that are 
kinder easy for a polytishun tu squirm about in. Your 
mother would send you a pot of pickles and a cheese, 
but the stage-driver says it’s agin the law. 

Read your bible, Jabez, study the laws of Moses, 
and don’t repeal any on’em; mind the ten command- 
ments tu, aud the ’leventh likewise, and don’t sel! 
the birthright of the yankee nation for a mess of 
potash; and the day may cum when you will be a 
minister of a penitentiary, or a secretary of legation. 

I am vour dutiful father, © Picxie Picxresy. 
A Witty Retort, 

Henry VIII. appointed Sir Thomas More to carry 
an angry message to Francis I. of France. Sir 
Thomas told him he feared if he carried such a mes- 
sage to so violent a king as Francis, it might cost 
him his head. 

‘¢ Never fear,” said Henry, “ if Francisshould cut 
off your head, I would make every Frenchman now 
in London a head shorter.” 

** fam obliged to your Majesty,” said Sir Thomas, 
** but [ much fear if any of their heads will fit my 
shoulders.” 





Hints to Youne Men.—Always have a book with- 
in your reach, which you may sketch at your odd 
mihutes, : 

Resolve to edge ina little reading every day, if it 
1s but a single sentence. If you can gain fifteen min- 
utes a day, it will be felt at the end of the year... 

Regulate your th Y when ‘not at stu 
man is thin even le 


when’ not at study. A 
not be thinking about somet te ie wane - 
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THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, Editor. 
MONTPELIER, JUNE 6, 1846. 


Effects of abelicf in Endless Misery. 
We have recently heard of the case of a!lady of much 


respectability, who came well nigh sinking into a state of 
entire despair, on a bed of sickness, which she feared 
might prove mortal. She was in the deepest, keenest 
mental anguish, in view of her exposedness to the end- 
less wrath of God and the horrors of eternal wo! How 
shocking a spectacle! To behold an amiable female,— 
the beloved daughter of a Partialist clergyman; possess- 
ed of tender, delicate sensibilities, refined taste, an af- 
fectionate heart, acute moral perceptions, a strong sense 
of obligation to God, anda high regard for what she 
deemed evangelical piety—the dutiful daughter, the 
faithful wife and the kind mother—to behold such an 
one, afraid of her God—horror-struck with the fear of 
eternal torments, is, indeed, a mournful sight! Why was 
she in this state of mind? Not, because of ,her great 
wickedness, for her faults were few. Not because she 
had been reared in ignorance of duty to God, and of the 
necessity of ‘‘a preparation for death, judgment and 
eternity,’’ for these were the household words that con- 
stantly fell upon her ears and met her eyes in the days of 
childhood and youth. Not because she was infidel in 
faith, deficient in morals, or despised religion, for she had 
from a child believed in Christ—sustained an irreproach- 
able, moral and social character, and had ever regarded 
religion as the ‘‘one thing needful’’—**the pearl of 
great price,’’ without which, she must be forever exclud- 
ed from God and Heaven—but, simply, because she had 
not experienced and could not obtain that sudden, mira- 
culous, supernatural change of heart or nature, which 
she had been tanght is the only gateway to a religious 
life and final glory, and which others professed to have 
experienced! Her pure heart could not feel that deep 
conviction for sins she had never conceived, which was 
required by her spiritual guides, in order to assure her of 
geauine conversion. So, although, she was every way 
virtuous, lovely and kind, yet, she did not allew herself 
to hope that she had ‘‘got religion,’’ nor did her friends 
suppose that she was an evangelical convert—and she 
had no, hope of future bliss! She dared not call the 
Savior and the precious promises her own. While health 
and the prospect of living continued, she was compara- 
ly cheerful and happy, but when the currents of life be- 
came feeble, and its waning lamp burned low and flick- 
ered in its socket, and death came apparently near, her 
soul shrunk back with horror at his embrace. She had. 
faith, indeed, in the doctrine of eternal misery—a doc- 
trine which many hold,it is necessary to believe in order to 
be saved from such misery—but,she feared that hell might 
be her endless doom, and the thought became to her ‘‘a 
morta! poison that diffused itself’ into every avenue of her 
heart, and almost produced distraction. Are these re- 
sults wonderful? Not in the Jeast, if we consider the 
nature of the cause—the fountain from whence they 
fiow. The only wonder is, that there are not ten similar 
cases, where there is but one now. 

We cannot vouch for the correctness of all the details 
of the preceding narrative. We have been really in- 
formed of a lady, near here, who was in this wretched 
state of mind, during a sickness from which she has 
since recovered, and the particulars we have supplied as 
we think they probably were. Does not this case, and 
a thousand others of a similar character that might be 
named, show conclusively the dreadful effects of a faith 
in the doctrine of eternal torments? It is not good to 
live by—neither is it good to die by. Why, then, do 
men and women cling to it as to the apple of their eye? 
Are they afraid to examine its evidences, lest they shall 
see reason to discard it? Do they suppose it is 
ry to believe that others will suffer eternally in order to 
be Christians? Strange delusion! And yet thousands 
think this heathen originated dogma, an essential of the 
Christian faith, and are ready to denounce all as infidels 
who sincerely reject it! Will such remember that ‘ he 
that feareth is not made perfect in love,’’ and that love— 
not fear—* is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 


. We tender our acknow to Hon. Paul Dil- 




















Prof, Stuart on Rom. vi. 7. 


Stuart, on Rom. vi. 7, that those writers and preachers 
err, essentially, who understand him as sustaining, in his 
comment, the peculiar views entertained by some of our 
able writers, on the above réferred to passage of Scrip- 
ture. Whether the learned Professed is right o: wrong 
in his exposition, is not so much the question, at this 
time; but we wish to impress upon the minds of our 
friends the important fact that, it is injurious to a good 
cause even, to misquote, or unfairly quote authors of 
other denomjnations, and make them appear to teach 
what they never intended to convey in their writings. It 
weakens an argument to adduce quotations as evidence 
in its favor, which prove to be fictitious or spurious. Mr. 
Stuart does not teach that literal death frees men from 
the liability of sinning and suffering in the future state. 
Speaking of Rom. vi. 7, he says, (among other things,) 
‘* This verse may be regarded as a kind of general max- 
im; in regard to all such as die physically or naturally. 
The object of the writer is, té draw a comparison be- 
tween the effects of natural death, and those of spiritu- 
al death; the first causes men to cease from all actions 
and of course from their transgressions; and by analogy 
we may conclude that the second, which is death unto 
sin, will do as much. The maxim, in its physical sense, 
was probably a proverbial one among the Jews. Thus, 
in the Talmud, it is said, * When a man dies, he is free 
from the commands.’ T'ract WVidda. Now what is said 
by the common proverb adduced by the apostle, in a 
physical respect, (and correctly said in the sense intend- 
ed to be conveyed) the apostle means to intimate will 
apply in a spiritual respect to one who is spiritually dead 
to sin, i. e. he must become free from its influence.”’ 
But, in another .part of the comment the Professor 
says distinctly, ‘*‘ What may be the condition of the soul 
in a future world, is not here an object either of inquiry 
or assertion.”” J 
Having carefully and prayerfully examined and con- 
sidered the apostle’s lucid argument in the chapter above 
named, together with the many views which have come to 
hand, on the 7th verse, the writer 1s wholly unable to dis- 
cover that any inquiry was made concerning the condition 
of the souls in the future state; and of course, no answer 
could have been given te such inquiry. That there are 
other Scriptures which do throw light on this important 
subject, we all admit. R. 8. 





Conference at Swanton. 

Last week, it was our happiness to attend a meeting 
at Swanton Falls, the place of our first residence in this 
State. After an alsence of eight years from our good 
friends in that place, it gave us great pleasure to meet 
them once more in the flesh, and extend salutations of 
friendship. O, strange, that so few as eight fleeting 
years, should produce so many changes! ‘But all things 
mortal, are changing continually! Change is the order 
of nature. Passing on, and passing away, are written 
on all things earthly. But, we are digressing. To re- 
turn then, the meeting was decently well attended—the 
singing was good and the exercises of an interesting, in- 
structive and useful character. Sermons were preached 
by Brs. Burnham, Payne, Squire, Gregory, Wakefield, 
Ballou and Sampson. Brs. Gross and Cutting also took 
part in the services. Some of the friends of our cause 
who reside in Canada, also some from the towns of 
Highgate, Franklin, Fairfield, Richford, St. Albans and 
Fairfax, we noticed, were present on this delightful oc- 
casion. We trust, that believer’s hearts were quickened, 
happified and encouraged] by the proclamation of the 
word, and that ‘* the seed fell into good ground” to pro- 
duce ‘thirty, sixty and even an hundred fold.”” We 
have now three preachers, full of missionary spirit in 
Franklin Co.—and under their well directed labors, we 
think our cause must progress in that region. May the 
blessings of a gracious Providence attend their labors of 
love, and crown them with abundant success. 


~~ 





New Preacuers.—The Star in the West announces 
two new laborers in the Gospel vineyard—Br. Alpheus 
Bull, and Br. Freeman, both in Ohio. 





We acknowledge the receipt of a funeral Discourse, 
pronounced at the funeral of Mrs. Lucinda Willson, by 
Rev. T. G. Axtel of South Canton, N.Y. We tender 
the author our thanks for the copy he sent us. 





New Hovsr.—The Universalists of Dayton, O., have 
just commenced to build a new church—40 by 60 feet, on 





ledgements 
lingham, Jr., for a copy of the Report of the Commi: 
sioner of Patents, for 1846. * pas 


a beautiful situation. Br. G. H. Emerson is their Pastor. 


‘ 


It will be seen by the following extract from Professor 





“Stone Soup.” 

**Ut is related that a vagrant once called at a house by 
the wayside, und told the people that he was not a beg- 
gar, but he merely wanted the loan of a kettle to make 
some ‘stone soup’ for his dinner. They granted his re- 
quest, and the more readily because they were curious to 
Jearn the method of making a soup that cost nothing. 
He gathered a few stones, and putting water to them, he 
hung them over the fire. As the people watched the boil- 
ing of the pot, he observed in a careless way that a little 
salt, if it was at hand, would icprove the soup some- 
what, Accordingly they putin somesalt. After a while, 
he suggested that a handful or two of flour would not be 
amiss. So a good thickening of flour was added. Fi- 
nally he said, if they had any spare meat-bones about, it 
would be well enough to put them in; not that they 
were necessary at all, but they would improve the flavor. 
The people wishing to give the experiment every advan- 
tage, put in a number of rich bones; snd when at last 
they were allowed to taste of the ‘stone soup,’ to their 
astonishment they found it excellent!’’ 

The above, from the Perfectionist, is replete with 
meaning, and applicable, in a great many cases. Near- 
ly all the home systems of religion and reform, are mere 
** stone soup;’’ and palatable only, so far as they are en- 
circled, and their flavor improved by the salt, flour and 
meat of divine truth. R. 8. 

, How to Preach. 

If a minister fails to rebuke the sins of the rich and 
popular, because he fears they will oppose him, and that 
he shall thereby lose his salary, does he do his duty asa 
Christian minister? We mean no one in particular, but, 
‘Let him that thmketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall.’? 

There is also an opposite evil. He who is denunciatory 
and harsh in rebuking sin, cuts off the ears of his people, 
or stops them up, and thus makes them angry and does 





them no good, The minister, like the parent, should. 


have a heart full of love to sinners, and he should deal 
faithfully, plainly and earnestly with them, but his words 
should be *‘ the truth spoken in love.’® ‘* Soft words, 
but hard arguments,”’ is the motto. 


What is Logie ? 

John Stuart Mill defines it as follows :-—** Logic is the 
science which treats of the operations of the human un- 
derstanding in the pursuit of truth.’’ Again, he says :— 
** Logic, then, is the science of the operations of the 
understanding which are subservient to the estimation of 
evidence; both the process itself of proceeding from 
known truths to unknown, and all intellectual operations 
auxiliary to this.’’ 

It strikes our mind that the preceding is a compreheh- 
sive and correct definition of this branch of human learn- 
ing, and that it ought to be understood much better than 
it generally is, therefore, we give it. 








The Bellows Falls Gazette has the following:—“A 
man who was in the habit of talking to himself, being 
asked the reason why he did so, replied, ‘* Because I 
like to converse with a man of sense!’? Now, Mr. Ga- 
zetie, we beard that the man replied as follows:—* For 
two very good reasons—first, because I like to talk toa 
man of sense—and secondly, because I like to heara 
man of sense talk!’’ 


A Nut for Theologians. 


Miss Bremer says, that ‘‘to make people virtuous we 
should do more and preach less,—make men happy and 
they will be good of themselves.”” In other Be one 
loaf of bread to a hungry sinner will be worth forty 
tracts backed by ten good sermons. Again we say, nev- 
er undertake to convert a man when his gastric juice is 
in a state of revolt,—first quiet his bowels, after which 
you can lead an ass. It was the hungry people of Paris 
that brought Louis to the block, and converted France 
into a slaughterh Expounder. 


ee ee ee eee 


Northern Association. 


_ The Northern Association of Universalists will hold 

its next annual session in Ascott, C. E., on the fourth 

Wednesday and Thprsday, (24th and 25th) of June. A 

general attendance of ministers and delegates is earnest- 

ly desired. J. W. FORD, Standing Clerk. 
May 25th, 1846. 


Windham and Bennington Association. 

The Windham and Bennington Association of Univer- 
nalists will hold its next annual session at Wi on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 24th and 265th instant. 
Offi for directions fe. Will he Trump pease copy? 

: HOSEA F. BALLOU, Shandlug Clerk . 

Whitingham, Vt. whos oc 
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Letter to Rev. Wm. Mann. 
: ... Lynpvon, March 24, 1846. 

Rev. Ma, Mann, Dear Sir,—At the funeral of Mrs, 
Granger which you attended at St, Johnsbury, sometime 
in Oct, 1844, I Ustieve I heard you state in your sermon 
on that occasion, that ‘* Death fixed the state of man for 
eternity,”’ or something to this amount; by which I un- 
derstood you to mean, those who die in their sins, or are 
unholy at death, will be unholy sinners during the uh- 
ending ages of eternity. This was by no means a new 
doctrine to me, for it was one in which I was educated 
in the days of my boyhood, and which appears to me 
now, thongh very unscriptural, to be the foundation of 
your entire system of endless punishment. 

Now, sir, if this be the truth as taught in the Serip- 
tures, I have entirely misappreheaded their meaning— 
and if such be the truth, then the sentiments which [ 
have embraced, as the doctrine of the Gospel, must be 
false. And sir, if I can be convinced that your position 
is sustained by the Scriptures, I will hold myself in read- 
iness to renounce the doctrine of the final salvation of 
all men. 

My object in writing you at this time is to invite you 
respectfully to prove your position by the Scriptures in 
public debate. Please inform mé as early as possible if 
you will do so. 

Yours as ever for the cause of truth, 
lL, H. Tasor. 

P. S. The above note was sent to Mr. Mann at the 
time of its date to which he has made no reply. He still 
chooses darkness rather than the light of investigation— 
nor need the discerning inquire, wherefore? L. -H. T. 





We have given the article of **Juvenal’’ in reply to 
R. S. but not without some misgivings as to the propriety 
of allowing a writer with a fictitious name to appear 
against, a writer who is knowu. On the whole, we do 
not approve the practice, and must close our columns 
against ** Juvenal,’’ here, because the matter appears in 
some respects personal. 





Somerby has received the Magazines for June. 
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From tHe Seat or War.—In the New Orleans 
papers of the.22d) May we have later news from the 
army. ‘The “great people” who “astonished” Gen. 
Taylor by burning a few’ shanties when he first ap- 
proached the river, it seems quietly suffer him to 
cross on the bottoms of his wagons, while they evac- 
uate the territory which they were to die in defend- 
ing. 

% By the arrival of the steamer Alabama, Capt. 
Windle, we have accounts from Point Isabel up to 
5 o’cluck on the afternoon of the 19th. It has been 
ascertained with certainty, that the number of the 
killed and wounded of the enemy, during the battles 
of the 8th and 9th, largely exceed a thousand, while 
the killed and wounded of our army numbered but 
156. ‘Ihe wounded officers were doing well. ‘Two 

rivates have died of their wounds since the James 
L. Day left, 

A courier had arrived from Barita a few hours 
previous to the departure of the Alabama, with in- 
telligence that that place had been taken possession 
of on Monday last, by the volunteers and regulars 
under Col. Wilson, without opposition, or without 
any Mexicans having made their appearance. Gen. 
Taylor had arrived sufe at the camp with the two 
hundred and fifty wagon loads of ag with which 
he left Point Isabel on the 14th. He was to have 
crossed the Rio Grande on Sunday, 17th inst., at 1 
o’clock, at some point within three or four miles of 
the camp, and take possession of Matamoros; in 
doing which, it is supposed the enemy did not op- 
pose bim, as no firing had been heard up to the time 
the Alabama left, and two thousand Mexicans had 
been seen to move out of the town and take up their 
march towards the interior. 

The Pi says Capt. Widle reports that the 
Mexicans were starving. Captain ‘Thornton was put 
under arrest immediately after kis exchange, by or- 
der of Gen. ‘Taylor, on complaint prefered by his 
officers. 

Mexican statement of their own loss.—Among the 
papers found in the captured effects of Arista, was 
the morning return of the Mexican force on the day 
of battle, which shows the strength of the enemy to 
have exceeded 8000 ; though it 1s not absolutely cer- 
tain that the whole of that force was on the United 
States bank of the Rio Graude. Gen. Arista’s aid, 
while making arrangements with a distinguished of- 
ficer of our army for the exchange of prisoners and 
the care of the wounded, stated that the Mexican 
loss, in killed on the field of battle and drowned, 
was 800. Among the latter was one of the priests 
in the train of the Mexican arnt: who ished in 
his flight ia the waters of the Rio G » In this 
number, the wounded and prisoners of course are 
sotincldded, Fifteen hundred muskets (all King’s 


arms) had been ¢olleeted by our troops. The plan 
of campaign as developed by Arista’s papers, was 
for that general, after demolishing the small foree 
under Gen. Taylor, to overrun Texas; and, havin. 
effected ‘ the conquest of that revolted province,” i 
it should be necessary to secure the fruits of Merwe 
it was arranged that Gen. Paredes himself shou 
march an army of occupation into the conquered 
country.—Journal of Commerce. 

The London Herald of the 6th contains letters 
from its private correspondent in Mexico, in the 
course of which occurs the following paragrapb:— 

‘“‘ The course of the Mexican Government is look- 
ed upon by most merely as an excuse for extra tax- 
ation; and itis almost certain that Mexico must 
eventually yield to the conditions offered by the Uni- 
ted States government. With regard to California, 
the Government have made application for the inter- 
vention of France and England, through their re- 
peclive ministers, and the Mexicans are very sanguine 
in their belief that these powers will ijterfere.”’ 





There are various rumors as to Gen, Scott and the 
army of Mexico, but whether he is or not to take the 
command is uncertain. Gen. ‘Taylor appears to be 
ape competent to execute all orders entrnsted 
to Bim. 
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Rariroaps ENDING IN Boston.—In the seven rail- 
roads, with their branches, terminating in this city, is 
invested a capital of $2,202,700. ‘The cost of these 
railroads is $26,712,124. During last year, the num- 
ber of miles travelled on all, was 2,111,293—the in- 
come of all, $3,426,882, and the expenditures $1,- 
684,813. 


Mr. Charles Hughes, a citizen of Alabama, died 
recently at the advanced age of 112 years, and re- 
tained the full possession of his mental and physical 
powers. He was a native of England, but for ninety 
years prior to his death had heen a resident and citi- 
zen of the United States. 


~ ARAARAAARR RADDA OL 


The U. S. Gazette says—* The whole number of 
Roman Catholics now in the capital of New Eng- 
land is estimated at $2,000 at least; or more than 
one-quarter part of the entire population of Boston.” 


Spurious Corn.—Some two weeks since, sixty half 
dollars in imitation of silver, were found in a barn on 
Court street, by a gentleman while removing some 
hay from a loft, deposited in a bag having the ap- 
—— of a pocket torn from an old coat; and on 

onday last as Mr. Abel Blake was plowing in bis 
field his little boy discovered, under a small bridge 
on the Winchester road, between Maine street and 
the Ashuelot river, some bags which contained coun- 
terfeit coin to the amount of $169. “This we believe 
was in Mexican dollars. Others have since found 
several dollars in a sluice near the same place. ‘The 
circumstance creates some stir among our citizens. 
How so much of this base coin is thus scattered 
about and by whom, is yet a mystery.—Keene Phal- 
anthropist. 


Tue cost or gtory.—The 14th light dragoons 
some years since left England for India, 600 strong. 
They recently returned, a skeleton of thirty-thre men 
and three officers. 
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Sranper.— My dear friend, that man has been 
talking about you so again. He has been telling the 
awfullest lies you ever head ; why he railed about 
you for an hour.” 

** And you heard it all, did you?” 

** Ves,” 

** Well, after this, just bear in mind that it takes 
two to make a slander, one to tell it, and one to listen 
to it.” 

License oR No LicENSE 1n New Yorx.—The re- 
turns from the state, as far as heard: from, show a 
large majority for “ no license” to retail ardent spir- 
its. Albany gave a majority of 1570 for “no license.” 
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The legislaiure of Michigan, the day before its 
adjournment, passed a law authorizing the governor 
to raise 20,000 volunteers, and appropiating $100,000 
for their temporary support. ‘This was in anticipa- 
tion that it might be necessary to protect the frontier. 





Appointments. 





Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Calais the ist Sab- 
bath in June at the Meeting House. - 

Br. Charles Woodhouse expects to preach in Cattings- 
ville the Ist Sunday in June, and once in four weeks du- 
ring the year, 

Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Bethel the 1st Sun- 





day in June. 





_ Br. Haven will preach in Whiting on the 2d Sabbath 
in June. 

Br. L. Warren is to preach at Montpelier Centre on 
the Ist Suday in June. 

Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach in South Walden the 
Ist Sabbath in rns . 

Br. Wakefield will preach at Essex, in the Baptist 
Meeting-House, the 2d Sunday in June. 

There will be Universalist preaching at Richmond 
Meeting-House the 2d Sunday in June, and at Jericho 
and Westford the 3d Sunday in June. 

_ Br. Wakefield will preach in Duxbury the Ist Sabbath 
in June. 

Br. S. C. Eaton is to preach in Hartland next Sabbath. 











Married. 





In Barnard, 24th ult., by Rev. J. Sargent, Mr. Moses 
E. Cheney, of the “Cheney Family’? to Miss Mary H. 
Chamberlain, daughter of Lott Chamberlain, Esq., of B. 

in Lyndon, May 27th, by Rev. L. H. Tabor, of St. 
Johnsbury, Mr. Mortimer D. Coe, of Burke, and Miss 
Laura J. Pike, of Lyndon. 

In Springfield, May 17th, by Rev. G.W.Bailey Mr.Free- 
man F. Weston of Cavendish, to Miss Sarah Jane Evans 
of Chester. 
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Died. 


In Montpelier, May 23d, Mrs. Ruth P. Parker, wife of 
Simon Parker, and daughter of Job and Phebe Macom- 
ber, aged 45. Printers in Mass. are requested, &c. 

Mis. P. was a kind and faithful wife, mother and 
neighbor. 

In South Troy, May 10th, of consumption, Mrs. Lydia 
Ann, wife of N. Boardman, Esq., aged 21. 

In Berkshire, Vt., May 24, Chauncy Abbott, aged 15 
years. Painful indeed, to friends and community, were 
the circumstances attending the death of this young 
man. On the afternoon of the Lord’s day, forgetful of 
his duty to himself and his God, he was out gunning, 
when by an accidental discharge of his musket, he re- 
ceived his death wound. In six hours from the time he 
went forth in the bloom of youth and in the vigor of 
health, he was a corpse. Chauncy, erring Chauncy, may 
God have called thee like a wanderer home! Youthful 
friends, Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy! 
Parent, Train up thy children inthe way they should 
goand they will not depart from it. _ ‘The consolations 
of the Gospel were tenderered to the afflicted, on the 
morning of Tuesday, by the writer assisted by Brs. 
Squires and Burnham. E. C. Payne. 

In Burke, on the 5th of May Mr. Darwin F. Hall, in 
the 26th year of his age. In the death of this amiable 
young man, aged parents have been bereft of an obedient 
and faithful child, and brothers and sisters of an affec- 
tionate and dearly beloved brother. He was ardent in 
his attachments and beloved by all who knew him, His 
disease, which baffled the skill of physicians, was quick 
consumption, which, rapid in its progress, took him sud- 
denly and unexpectedly from the bosom of a numerous 
circle of kindred and friends. His death will be much 
lamented, especially in the house of worship, where he 
led the choir in singing the songs of Zion. He died in 
expectation of joining the choir universal above in the 
song of ‘‘redeeming grace and dying love.’* ‘ But al- 
though he has left us, for another and better home, his 
virtues will long hold a place in our fond remembrance. 
And while mourning friends feel the loss whicn they have 
sustained in the death of one they so fondly loved, may 
the reflection that he has gone to join the pure in realms 
above, cheer their sorrowing hearts, and make them feel 
that God is still their friend. By the request of Br. H. 
his funeral exercises were performed by the writer, as- 
sisted by Brs. Godding of the Baptist connexion, and 
Clark of the Congregationalist, on the following Thurs- 
day after his death, L. H. Tazor. 








Lt pep ESSAY’S ON THE CIVIL LAW, for 
sale at this Office, also by the Author at Madrid, N. Y. 
Price 12 1-2 cts. single. ‘The usual discount will be made to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred. 


TQVHE MAGAZINES for June can be obtained at Somer- 
by’s 13 State street. All splendidly embellished. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT BOSTON PRICES, 
At this Office may be found 

Roger’e Memoranda, — $1,00!Mrs. Scotts Poems, 56 
do Pro and Con of Univ’m 1 ,00!Ellen, or Forgive & Forget, 37 
Cobb’s compend of divinty, 1 00|Sibyline verses or the Mir- 
Universalist Guide, 1, ror of Fate, 62 
75|Duties of Young Men by F. 

H 











Practical Hints, 


Balfours 2d Inquiry. 87} #1. Chapin, 
Austin’s Voice to the Mar- Christian Graces by Mrs. 
ried, Bacon, 37 
do do _— to Youth, Sacred Flora, 37 
Life of Marray, 37|Tales from life by George 
Ballou’s Lecture > Rogers, 42 
do Treatise on Atonement 50) Whittemores Conference 
Ely & Thoma’s Discussion, Hymns and tunes 2 vole. 
“Law of Kindness,” by Rev. in one, 25 
G. W. Manual for Sunday Sheools, 26 
best book in the world /|‘Thayers Bible Class Assis *t 
save one, taat, % 
Paige’s Com. Vol. 1. 1 ts very cheap,)2 
4 Orthodoxy aq at 10,” deo. &c. 








Poetry: 
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Song. 
BY HALLECK. 


The harp of love, when first I heard 
Its song beneath the woodland tree, 
Was echoed by his plghted word, 
And ah! how dear its song to me; 
But wail’d the hour will ever be 
When to the air the bugle gave, 
To hush love’s gentle minstrelsy, - 
The wild war music of the brave. 


For he hath heard its song, and now 
Its voice is sweeter than mine own; 

And he hath broke the plighted vow 
He breathed to me, and me alone. 

That harp hath lost its wonted tone, 
No more its string his fingers move— 

Oh! would that he had only known 
The music of the harp of love! 














Miscellany. 





The Adventures of a Chamois Hunter. 


** Ah! write it all down, and I'll tell you something 
about the cunning of the Chamois, that no one has 
heard before,” said a Styrian Chamois hunter, to 
Mr. Khol, the traveller; and in truth he told hima 
most wonderful and interesting story, which shows 
not only the cunning of that animal, but the wonder- 
ful and great love for its young ones, which God has 
implanted in its breast. ‘he Chamois is a species 
of wild goat, which is found in Alpine countries, 
and esteemed valuable for its skin, of which is made 
a very fine kind of leather. The Chamois hunters 
often run great risks in pursuing them ; and the re- 
lation of the Styrian Chamois hunter was as fol- 
lows:— 

“The previous year he had found a geis, or female 
Chamois, ready to bring forth. He had followed 
her for eight days, to see where she would deposit 
her young. Sometimes he took off his ‘shoes, and 
climbed on his bare feet, like a cat; and once when 
he had to climb up the steep face of a rock, he cut 
off all the buttons from his clothes, that they might 
not make a jingle. Atlast he discovered the two 
young ones in a niche at the top of a high rock, ina 
kath, as the hunter’s call it. ‘The little ones were 
sporting round the mother, who glanced, from time 
to time, dewn the valley, to watch for, any hostile 
approach. ‘fo avoid being seen, our hunter made a 
great circuit, aud so reached a path that led to the 
kath. Exactly in front of the niche, the rocks de- 
scend perpendicularly to an immense depth. At the 
back was another steep descent. Some fragments 
formed a kind of bridge between the large masses ; 
but these -were placed teo high to be accessible »to 
the little ones, and could only be available for the 
mother. The hunter rejoiced as he contemplated 
this position, and pressed upon the animals whose 
escape seemed impossible. When the old one caught 
sight of him, she measured with a glance the un- 
favorable disposition of the rock, she prace upon 
the hunter with the fury that maternal love will 
breathe into the most timid creatures, The danger 
of such attacks is less from the thrust, which is not 
very violent, than from the endeavor of the animal 
to fix the point of its horns, which are bent like fish- 
hooks, in the legs of the hunter, and then press him 
back down the precipices. It happens sometimes, 
that the Chamois and the hunter thus entangled, roll 
into the abyss together. Our huoter was in no con- 
dition to fire at the advancing Chamois, as he found 
both hands necessary to sustain himself on the nar- 
row path; he therefore warded off the blows as 
well as he could with his feet, and kept still advanc- 
ing. ‘Ibe anguish of the mother increased. She 
dashed back to her young, coursed round them with 
loud cries, as if to warn them of their danger,and then 
leaped up the before named fragments of rock, from 
which the second but more difficult egress from the 
grotto was to be won. She then leaped down again 
to her littlesones and. seemed to encourage. them to 
attempt the leap. In vain the little creatures sprang 
and wounded their foreheads against the rocks that 
were too high for them, and in vain the mother re- 
peated again and again her firm and graceful leap, 
to show them the way. All this was the work of a 
few minutes, whilst the hunter had again advanced 
come steps nearer, .He was just preparing to make 
the last effort, when the following picture, which 
was the particular circumstamce he referred to in 
speaking of the Chamois’ cunning, met his astonish- 
ed eyes: The old Chamois, ing her hind legs 
firmly on the rock behind, hal body to 
its utmost length, and planted her fore feet on the rock 
above, thus forming a temporary ae of ber back. 
The little ones in a minute seemed comprehend 
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pictare only lasting long to enable their pur- 
suer to make his last step,, sprang into the niche, 
thinking himself now sure of the, young Chamois, 
but all three were off with the speed of t wiod, 
and a couple of shots that he sent after the fugitives 

annouaced by their echo to the surrounding 
rocks that he had missed: his, game.—Khol’s Austria. 


Filial Piety—Affeeting Aneedote, 


A young lad, newly adtnitted into a military school 
in France, soon made himself appear of rather a 
singular disposition, by his remarkable abstemious- 
ness. For whatever ‘variation of diet was allowed, 
he never ate any thing but bread and soup, and drank 
nothing but water. 

The governor being informed of this conduct, so 
very uncommon ina boy, attributed it to.an indis- 
creet devotion, and reproved him for it. Neverthe- 
less, the lad persisted, and the governor mentioned 
the circumstasce to Mons. Paris Duverney. He 
had the boy called before him, and with his usual 
mildness and moderation mentioned to him that such 
singularity was by no means proper and allowable 
in a publie institution, and that he must certainly 
conform to the rules and diet established there. He 
afterwards unsnccessfully tried to find out the reason 
that could induce the boy to act in such a manner, 
and at last threatened if he persisted in concealing 
it that he would send him home again to his parents. 
This menace had the desired effect, and he then dis- 
closed the motive for his conduct. 

You will not, I hope, be displeased at me, sir, said 
he, but 1 could not bring myself to enjoy what I think 
a luxury, while I refleet that my dear father and mo- 
ther are in the utmost indigence. ‘They could afford 
themselves and me no better food than the coarsest 
bread, and of that but very little. Here I have ex- 
cellent soup, and us much fine white bread as I! 
would choose. I look upon this to be very good 
living, and the recollection of the situation in which 
I left my parents would not permit me to indulge 
myself by eating any thing else. 

ons. Duverney and the governor could not re- 
strain their tears at such an early instance of forti- 
tude and sensibility. 

If your father has been in the service, said Mons. 
Daverney, how comes it that he has got no pension? 

For the want of friends and money, sir, replied 
the youth. He has been upwards of a year solicit- 
ing one; but his money and resources failed ; and 
rather than contract debts at Versailles, he: is con- 
tent to languish in the manner [ have told you. 

Well, said Mons. Duverney, if the fact appears 
to have been as you stated it, I will engage to pro- 
cure your father a pension of five hundred livres. 
In the mean time, here are three louis d’ors for your- 
self as a present from the king, and I will advance 
your father six months’ pay, of the pension 1am 
certain of obtaining for hit. 

How can you send the money to hiin, sir? asked 
the boy. 

Let that give you no uneasiness, replied M. Duver- 
ney, I shall find means. 

Ah, sir, said the boy, with precipitation, if you 
can do it easily, be pleased to send him these three 
louis d’ors which you were so good as to give me. 
1 want nothing here, and they would be of the great- 
est service to my father, for my brothers and sisters. 

How delightful to the sensible mind are such early 
emanations of pious gratitude. 
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Young Men out of Employ. 


To a farmer who has a comfortable farm which 
produces a living for his family, and has a son or 
two, we would say—do not allow the mother to dress 
them up like dandies, but place them between the 
handles of the. plough, make scientific farmers of 
them—let them work in summer and study in winter 
—and when they arrive at mature age, give them 
twenty acres, a cottage, cow and _ horse, and a good 
wife, and their fortune is made. If a man has three 





or four sons in the city who must find means to sup- | 


port themselves, do not make them all lawyers, doc- 
tors, or clerks, but give them trades ; and the better 
they are educated, the more solid and intellectual 
mechanics they will make. Mechanics and farmers 
are ‘the most respected and most independent mem- 
bers of society. Let — select their own oceupa- 
tions and thus take the responsibility; keep them 


attentive to their work ; and no matter how «much }, 


they grumble at first, they will thank you for it after- 
wards. Let them study nearly all the spare time 
they have, allowing @ recess at such times as may 
be most advisable, and then we shall have intelligent 
builders, masons, shipwrights, carpenters, shoemak- 
ers, tailors, — R pape So a. hundred: other 
occupations, at which a sober industrious young.man 
can always earn. ae independent pati, live like 





a freeman, and dress like a gentleman, haye a voice. 
? 


i irs of the country, and be so i 
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} noon, and even ing, + 


disposed young man gut of. t, in debt for 
board and to his tailor, Va e ae ea vine except- 
ng behind the couuter, and who exclaims, morning, 

, that iny ‘parents bad given 
me a trade!” Muavey is a very insecure possession 
—we have it to-day—it is to-morrow—but a 
trade we never lose. A profession is always doubt- 
ful in its sncenner neue talents or great interest is 
ary to get. along with it in the world.—New 

‘ork Sun. 





“Punishment of Death, 


It is ascertained that those countries where the 
population are generally characterized by a readiness 
to resort to violence, are the very countries where 
the example of capital punishment is most frequent- 
ly set forth. ‘Thus in spain, “that wretched land 
where assassination abounds in the streets, on the 
mountain sides, on the high roads, in the cottages, 
and in the palace itself,” there were from 1932 to 
1337, yearly executions in the proportion of one to 
every 122,000 inhabitants. ‘T'he proportion in Swe- 
den being one in 172,000; in Ireland, one in 200,000; 
in England one in 250,000; in Baden, one in 400,000; 
in France, one in 470,000; in Norway, one in 750,000; 
in Austria, one in 840,000; in Prussia, ove in 1,700,- 
000; in Bavaria, one in 2,000,000; and in Belgium, 
since 1830, not one! 

Unprofessional Benevolence. 

A remarkable anecdote is related in Hood’s Mag- 
azine, of a well known barrister who had received a 
brief at one of the metropolitan courts to defend a 
prisoner, In examining into the cuse, the lawyer 
accidentally heard that the mother of the prisoner, 
in order to defray the expenses of the trial, had 
pledged her only bed and wedding ring, and made 
other sacrifices, which left her destitute of the means 
of returning home at a distance in the country. He 
sent for her privately, and finding on inquiry, that 
such was the fact, he immediately handed back the 
guinea received from ber agent, and thus enabled an 
aged woman to ride, when she must otherwise have 
walked. ‘I'his act of generosity coming to the ears 
of one of the leaders, he spoke to the barrister on 
the subject, assuring him that he had done wrong, 
inasmuch as such conduct was unprofessional! 











READING FOR ALL HOURS! 
pas late fire inthe building occupied by the Subscriber 
has occasioned an entire re-arr tof his bus . 
and a large number of volumes of the Ladies Repository have 
been gathered and are stitched in printed covers and trimmed 
in @ neat style, aod are offered at the low price of seventy five 
cents a volume! No book for family reading can be tound con- 
taining a greater and healthier variety than these volumes, 
comprising the 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. 11th, 12th, and 
13th volumes,—which our constant subscribers have considered 
among the most interesting of the entire series. ‘'Phey will 
truly afford Reading for All Hours, and none can fail to value 
them as trae companions, pecaliarly suited to the home circle, 
where all tasies are to be suited, and an impression favorable 
to virtue is desirable. 

These volumes have hitherto always been sold at $2, and 
they are now put at the very low price of 75 cents, because 
a should be cireulated aid the room they occupy is needed. 

_ Hereafter, no larger edition of the Repository wil! be pub- 
lished than the subscription list requires, and therefore no 
volumes will be !efton Mand. Only by subscribing in season 
ean they be had. ‘The volumes now offered will make an ex- 
cellent addition to School, ‘Teachers’, and Social libraries, 





them. 

‘Those who desire to avail themselves of the offer here made, 
are requested to send immediately for what they wish, espe- 
cially those who are anxious to obtain the series of volumes. 
Even in this day of cheap Books, these volumes are among the 
cheapest, while at the same tithe they are valuable, not of mo- 
mentary interest; but reading for all hours. 

These volumes can be sent by mai] at the small expense of 
25 cents, their weight being 24 ounces each. 


A. TOMPKINS, 
Boston, April 1, 1846. {41 3m] 38 Cornhill. 
J, A. SOMERBY, 
PERIODICAL AGENT, 
AND DEALER IN 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY, 
No. 13 State-street, 
Montpelier, Vt, 
‘Magazines and other Periodicals furnished free of postage 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER 0 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 7 


; , BY ELT BALLOU, é‘ 
Tenms.—To Mail und Office Subsoribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in ‘advance or within. three months, invartably, No 
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